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Turnine the pages of Grant Shower- 
man’s Rome and the Romans is one of the 
best means to transport ourselves almost into 
another world. He tells us how the rich and the 
poor lived, how they looked, what they wore, 
what made them happy and what made them 
sad, and when we have turned his last page we 
feel that we know those Romans more inti- 
mately than ever before’.—From The Boston 
Transcript 


No LONGER will the wearied schoolboy 
think of Romans as ‘old guys dressed in sheets’ 
after reading Grant Showerman’s enthusiastic 
and complete account of Roman daily life and 
customs. Dr. Showerman writes of the Roman 
habits, dress, beliefs, careers, and entertain- 
ments in picturesque and exciting style, with 
shrewd comparisons with modern life and wise 
explanations of the why and wherefores. The 
teaclier who retails this information to his 
classes is sure of popularity”.—From The Phila- 
delphia Ledger 


ROME AND THE ROMANS 


(Educational Edition) 


By Grant SHOWERMAN 


Professor of Classics, University of Wisconsin 


Srupents of doings in ancient Rome will 
find their studies simplified by a new volume 
entitled Rome and the Romans. The little 
things that give an insight into the everyday 
life of the people, but scorned by historians, are 
given detailed attention here, helped along by 
189 illustrations. We are told about their 
togas, umbrellas, fans, purses, handkerchiefs, 
education, and family life in a way that makes 
them nextdoor neighbors in all but time’’.— 


From The Dallas Times Herald 


Havine provided a colorful stage setting 
and given reality and vitality to those who car- 
ried on the drama of Roman life, he <the 
author> unrolls his panorama still more and 
shows a wide and graphic sweep of those ancient 
days, telling about the careers of the upper- 
class Roman in politics and public service, in 
law, in literature, arts, teaching, and about the 
life of the more lowly man as voter, as farmer, 
and as ordinary Roman citizen”.—From The 
New York Times 


ROME AND THE ROMANS is a member of 
THE MACMILLAN CLASSICAL SERIES 


General Editor, B. L. ULLMAN 
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Announcing 


A WORKBOOK IN 
LATIN COMPREHENSION 


By JOHN FLAGG GUMMERE 
LATIN MASTER, WILLIAM PENN CHARTER SCHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA 


Tn new workbook presents 80 interesting, instructive, and diversi- 
fied passages newly selected from Latin literature, for supplementary 
practice in comprehension during the last two years of the Senior 
High School. It is especially desirable in preparing for College 
Entrance Board Examinations, but is fully as useful simply for prac- 
tice in sight reading . . . . Questions, with ample space for answers, 
accompany each passage, forming tests of inestimable value. Speci- 
men pages from this workbook are displayed in our new folder No. 
458, a copy of which will be sent promptly on request. 


Ginn and Company 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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Selections from the Brief Mention of Basil Lanneau 
Gildersleeve. Edited, With a Biographical Sketch 
and an Index, by Charles William Emil Miller. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press (1930). Pp. 
+ 493. $4.50. 

Every editor of classical, as doubtless of other, 
periodicals has experienced the difficulty of keeping 
up the reviews of books sent to him, and has been 
compelled to resort to brief notices, usually written by 
himself, of those publications that seemed worthy 
of mention. Gildersleeve initiated such a department, 
which he called Brief Mention, in the fifth volume of 
The American Journal of Philology, in 1884, and there- 
after every number contained this section. At the out- 
set, books of all kinds were noticed in brief separate 
paragraphs, but in a little while these made way for the 
form of Brief Mention (often not at all brief) that was 
so familiar to many successive readers. This was that 
of rather discursive essays of varying length, the 
text of which was furnished by a book newly received, 
or by some passage in such a book, or even by a passage 
in some article. For thirty-five years this department 
was maintained, until failing sight forced Gildersleeve 
to relinquish a task in which he must have taken keen 
pleasure. Many enthusiastic admirers have desired 
that these essays should be made accessible in as- 
sembled form. To meet this desire the Selection under 
review has been published by Gildersleeve’s daughter, 
Mrs. Emma Gilder:'eeve Lane, under the able editor- 
ship of Professor Miller. 

While minute points of classical, mainly Greek, 
usage were often discussed in these essays, the dis- 
cussions of such points were usually in the form of what 
might be called literary causerie; they were con- 
cerned with questions of universal and enduring interest, 
centering in the relation of classical thought and liter- 
ature to the spiritual life of man. Consequently many 
of them make delicious reading for persons who are not 
technical classical scholars, while to those whose 
classical knowledge is sufficient, and whose concern 
with literature is strong they were during their pro- 
duction fountains of delight, and they retain their 
charm even now in this perverse and crooked gener- 
ation. 

Gildersleeve had, of course, favorite authors. These 
are apt to recur—Pindar and Aristophanes, Homer 
and the Tragedians; but almost every author in the 
long range of Greek literature, from Homer to Aelian 
and beyond, figures in Brief Mention, while Catullus 
and Cicero, Horace and Vergil attest his Latin in- 
terests, and Sainte-Beuve and Philip Sidney, Browning 
and Tennyson, and Goethe bridge the gap to Vah- 
len and Wilamowitz, Jebb and Murray. Many topics 
which our modern educators have regarded as their 


own are treated with fine insight—Good English (40- 
41), Antique Humanity (41-42), Cicero’s Influence 
on the Ages (42-43), Natural Science Versus Historico- 
Philological Science (48-49), Ancient Battle-Fields 
(102-103), On the Continuous Reading of Master- 
pieces (107-109), Literature and Linguistic Study 
(109-111), Condemnation of Grammatical Study (112- 
115), The Vitality of Greek (125), The Writing of 
Latin (175-177), The Classics and Translation! (386- 
388). 

All these essays are personal expressions rather than 
objective treatments. The author is everywhere in 
evidence, now serious, now playful, rarely severe, 
even if always critical, and always abounding in 
humor. In fact the reader feels that the author was 
getting a great deal of fun out of what he wrote, and 
he is quite prepared for the roguishness of expression 
which illuminates the countenance in the picture at 
the beginning of the book (the frontispiece), the best 
picture of Gildersleeve that I have ever seen. 


Criticisms of his own publications he occasionally 
notices. Now and then he answers them, as in his 
reply to Headlam’s strictures on some of the notes 
in his Pindar, but he is more amused than vexed by 
the failure of his critics, especially the English and the 
German, who were inclined to be captious, to appreciate 
either the exactness of his philological distinctions or 
the felicities of his style. Witness this extract from his 
remarks on The Falsity Of Brevity (112): 


One cannot be pithy at all hazards without being 
unfair. Brevity, which is the soul of wit, is often the 
quintessence of falsehood. The bulletin lies because 
it is so brief. If any one will watch. ..the summaries 
of philological journals, illustrations will not be lacking. 
I have an acanthology of criticisms of my various 
writings which serves to amuse me at odd times. So 
Bornemann’s judgment of my Pindar was harsh enough, 
but the concentration of it in the Revue de Philologie 
excelled the spite of the original: ‘ce qui est original 
ne vaut rien.’ An English reviewer had said of the 
author of Essays and Studies that ‘when he adopts 
the lighter style, he fails both in humour and charm.’ 
That is bad enough. But the German summarist is still 
worse: ‘Die angehangten leichteren Studien leiden 
durch Streben nach Geist und Witz, die beide dem 
Verfasser fremd sind.’ Here, to be sure, the summary 
is longer than the original, but that need not surprise 
us in a German.... 


The style in which these essays are written defies 
analysis. Based largely on the King James Version, 
with copious infusions of the British poets, and every- 
where seasoned by classical allusions, varied with a 
sprinkling of German, French, Italian, and Spanish 
passages, this ‘allusive style’, as Gildersleeve calls it, 
has in this age given place to journalese. But those of 
that generation who still linger seem, when they read, 


1These headings have been inserted by Professor Miller. In the 


original, Brief Mention was the all-inclusive title. 
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to catch echoes as of far away music heard long since 
but lost a while. This style was a powerful bond of 
sympathy once, for those who read had pored over the 
same thoughts, and thrilled to the same melodies, 
and drawn the same lessons from the never failing 
fountains of classical literature. 

|. Quotations occur on every page. By the inde- 
fatigable labor of the editor these have been as far as 
possible tracked to their sources, and gathered to- 
gether in the Index under the head of Quotations (449- 
474)". They fill 49 columns of small type. The largest 
single group is that of the Greek quotations. These fill 
19 columns. Twelve of Shakespeare’s plays figure in 
this Index, with many, many quotations. The whole 
list would serve well for A Dictionary of Quotations 
for a Gentleman of the Old School. 

The topic that appears most frequently in these 
pages is Translation. In addition to three discussions 
of Translation simply (The Art of Translation, 60-64, 
Translation, 184-189, Translation, 309-310), there are 
such headings as Calpurnius in English (9-10), Trans- 
lations of Horace (50-51), Translations of Aeschylus 
(85-88), A Verse Translation of Empedocles (190-192), 
Shakespearian Rendering of the Acharnians (221-223), 
Translations of Authors of the Greek Renascence (286- 
288), Two Epigrams of the Greek Anthology (394-395), 
as well as Metrical Translations (244-246), Rhymed 
Translations (204-208), The Untranslatability of 
Greek (266-268), and The Classics and Translation 
(386-388). As translation is an important part of the 
teacher’s business, and is the subject of many di- 
vergent views, some of the views and performances of 
an acknowledged master will be ot interest. I give 
quotations from pages 16, 51, 61-64, 86-87, 184-189. 
<16>...It is only the philologian, W.-M. <= Wilamo- 
witz> maintains, that can make a translation; but 
translation is nothing philological, and the vision of the 
ideal which only the philologian can have must be 

ired with the artist’s hand. The translator must 

competent to constitute the text of his author, he 
must be a perfect master of the science of metre, 
he must be able to translate into the language of the 
original as well as out of it, and not only so, but into 
the style of the original, he must take up into him- 
self the full meaning of the poet’s creation and re- 
produce it as freely as he has absorbed it....The 
philologian as a teacher must translate or else keep 
back a great part of his understanding of the author. 
Haupt said: “Translation is the death of understand- 
ing.”’ Wilamowitz says: ‘“True translation is a metemp- 
sychosis."" Agreed.... The trouble lies in the in- 
evitable association of ideas... . 
<51>....‘Horace,’ I said in the New Eclectic Maga- 
zine, April, 1870, ‘is the despair of translators. His 
Muse, like his own Lyde, has her hair gathered into a 
tidy knot after the Laconic fashion. His English 
copies are either bald or buried under a horse-hair 
wig’.... 

<61-64> In the hands of a master the German 
language...lends itself to translation much more 
readily than English...because of its comparative 
freedom from reminiscential phraseology. In the text 
of our literary language have been woven threads 
from five hundred years of continuous tissue;. ..no one 
~ <ait is worth noting that the Index covers pages 405-493. I 


may note here also that pages xxx-liii are devoted to a List of 
Publications (of Professor Gildersleeve), arranged by years. C. K.>. 


can write English like a native without enriching his 
discourse with the filaments of earlier fabrics, dis- 
tinctly the products of individual looms... . 

A word more on this interminable subject of trans- 
lations. The reproduction of the effect of the style has 
its limits. Professor Tolman says: ‘Don’t make the 
translation more elegant than the original.’ But if 
the style of the original is perverse or awkward, it falls 
outside of the artistic category, and the original is not 
worth translating except for the contents. Who but 
Professor Tolman would find fault with Mr. Frazer 
for not reproducing what I have called the string-halt of 
Pausanias’ style? Who would blame Dr. White for 
not giving us painful parallels to Appian’s diction? 
Take Xenophon. Xenophon is not a Pensunion, nor 
an Appian; he is a classic, and whatever faults modern 
Hellenists have found with his language, an old Greek 
writer on rhetoric—Aristeides or another—has left us 
an elaborate study of his style as a model of artistic 
dgé\ea, Such a style, then, might challenge artistic 
reproduction. And yet Mr. Dakyns in his admirable 
version has not undertaken to bring out consistently 
the American tang which he has discovered in the 
honey of the Attic bee. There are cases in which 
one 1s privileged to improve on the original. Swin- 
burne has said that Byron is much better reading in 
French prose than in the original English verse, and 
Swinburne, by his own command of poetic rhythm, has 
earned a right to quarrel with the original and to enjoy 
the translation. Let us read Amyot’s Plutarch and 
North’s Plutarch without asking whether they are not 
better than the original. And let us remember that 
there is a serious side to this hyperaestheticism. How 
much fewer fastidious souls would have been saved, 
if the Greek of the New Testament had not been trans- 
posed into the organ notes of the Authorized Version. 
Only the robuster sort can forgive édv with the in- 
dicative and associate with the riffraff of worse than 
plebeian names that figure in the last chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans. 
<86-87>...To be artistic, a translation must have an 
artistic form, and the artistic form cannot simply be 
transferred, it must be transmuted... One comes 
away from the best translation, thankful that he can 
read the original if only after a fashion.... 

<184-189>...it <= translation> is an inevitable 
part of a teacher’s work, one that he must not put off 
on the boys, contenting himself with easy criticism 
of their performances. The lesson ought to be trans- 
lated by the teacher himself as a review. The trans- 
lation serves as a manner of commentary and in- 
cidentally as a lesson in aesthetics. In the earlier 
ranges of instruction, in the period before the student 
has been taught to appreciate the impossibility of 
translation, the teacher must sacrifice himself. I have 
yellow reams of translations of Herodotos into the 
language of the Authorized Version and Thukydides 
into the language of the early eighteenth century, of 
Aischylos, of Sophokles in the metres of the original, 
whose end is to be burned.... Such things serve a 
temporary purpose as incitements, if not exemplars, 
to the pupil. But if one reads one’s own translation too 
much, there is a danger. . . the possibility of remember- 
ing one’s own rendering and forgetting the original. 

... The English hexameter is a hopeless medium for 
the rendering of the classic hexameter.... The 
English iambic trimeter is a failure. Our mono- 
syllabic language makes padding a necessity, makes it 
almost impossible to avoid an occasional break in 
the middle of the verse. It is a stuffed figure, a jointed 
doll. We can’t revive the Alexandrine.... As for 
the lyric measures, that is a different thing.... Theso- 
called greater Asclepiadean measure of Horace’s ‘Tu ne 
quaesieris’ might well serve for haunting melancholy 
in English as in Greek, as in Latin.... To Wharton's 
specimen I add the rendering given in Professor 
Shorey’s Horace, Od. IV 9, the best I have seen: 


( 
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“Thou shalt die and be laid low in the grave, hidden 
from mortal ken, 

Unremembered and no song of the Muse wakens thy 
name again; 

No Pierian rose brightens thy brow, lost in the name- 
less throng. 

Thy dark spirit shall flit forth like a dream bodiless 
ghosts among.” 


...I am tempted to say a word in behalf of...the 
English iambic dipody. It happens to be my 
favorite metre for social versicles.... As a clausula it 
is admirable. It has the effect of reconsideration, just 
the effect that the pentameter has over against the 
hexameter. Hymnwriters are not averse to it as in 
‘Lead thou me on’, but it seems to have been very little 
used by the translators of the Anthology.... Itisa 
favorite posy verse. It is the verse for rings, for kiss 
papers. It lends itself to light and airy subjects. It is 
not incompatible with grave themes....There is the 
toll I seem to hear in one of my favorite epitaphs, one 
that holds the lesson of many a life besides my own and 
many experiments in rhyme besides my own. 


Navnyot rddos elul. od 5¢ rrée. ral yap 50" 


“‘Shipwreck’d was he 
Whose tomb you see. 
But hold your way. 
For on the day 
When we were lost 
The others cross’d."" 


There is much that cries aloud for quotation, but I 
can only suggest that a rich feast is provided in this 
book for the hungry soul. I cannot, however, refrain 
from one further specimen of Gildersleeve’s skill, 
which, in connection with a discussion of the use of 
rhyme in translation, he gives as having somewhat the 
effect of the original. The famous epigram of Calli- 
machus on Herakleitos is known to all in Cory’s equally 
well known version (268): 


——— told me, Heraclitus, they told me you were 

ead, 

They brought me bitter news to hear, and bitter 
tears I shed. 

I wept as I remembered how often you and I 

Had tired the sun with talking and sent him down 
the sky. 

And now that thou art lying, my dear old Carian 
guest, 

A handful of grey ashes, long, long ago at rest, 

Still are thy pleasant verses, thy nightingales, awake, 

For Death he taketh all away, but these he cannot 
take.”’ 


Gildersleeve’s detailed criticism of this translation 
(268) I shall give here in full: 


To copy Bentley’s famous dictum, ‘A pretty poem, 
Mr. Cory, but you must not call it Callimachus.’ It 
is much too puffy for that rather scrawny beauty; it 
repeats unnecessarily, it pads outrageously. The shift 
from ‘you’ to ‘thou’ can be justified by Shakespeare. A 
very pretty instance is to be found in As You Like It— 
the passage where Duke Frederick pronounces the 
sentence of banishment on Rosalind (Act I, Sc. 3). 
Cory’s Callimachus gets tenderer as he remembers that 
he shall not see his friend again. Carian is a poor 
substitute for Halicarnassian. The Halicarnassians 
doubtless looked upon the Carians with some shade of 
contempt... .And finally ‘Still are thy pleasant verses’ 
keeps us waiting too long. We think of ‘still’ = ‘silent’ 
before we get to ‘awake,’ and we haven’t to do with 
Wordsworth's ‘still, sad music of humanity.’ ‘Awake’ 


and ‘live’ are not synonyms, as everyone who has 


preached and lectured knows. The stricture on ‘Still 
are thy pleasant verses’ has been pronounced bya 
judge of such matters hypercritical. But it so happened 
that this counter-criticism came to me as I was reading 
Hornung’s ‘Fathers of Men,’ a description of an English 
public school, which, to say the least, lacks the charm 
of ‘Tom Brown.’ In this book the task of translating 
Cory’s Heraclitus into elegiacs is assigned to the hero, 
and this is what an accomplice makes of it: 


Muta silet 
The joke (for it is a joke) is elaborately explained, as is 
the wont on the other side; but the possibility of the 
joke is the point, and I still think that the suspension 
of the sense is a serious drawback to the perfection of 
the poem 


vox ista placens, tua carmina vivunt. 


In the course of his discussion of Greek Epigram 
and Italian Sonnet (241-243) Gildersleeve himself 
rendered this poem in verses in which he employed the 
iambic dipody' (243): 

They told me, Herakleitos, thou wast dead. 

What tears I shed! 
As I recalled how oft we two as one 
Talked down the sun. 
Well, Halicarnassian friend, long since thou must 
Have turned to dust; 
Yet live thy Nightingales, and Hades, who 
Doth all subdue, 
Shall never until Time itself shall close 
Lay hand on those. 


On this he comments as follows (243): 


All I dare say ot my rendering is that it is more faithful 
to the tenuous charm of the original than is the tender 
grace of Cory’s version, as a poem a classic, asa trans- 
lation a failure. But, as Verlaine says: Oh! qui dira les 


This notice would be woefully incomplete, if I did not 
again refer to the enormous labor bestowed upon this 
book by the editor, Professor Miller. It was a mighty 
task to make the selection and to compile the elaborate 
Index. It has been done in a manner which makes the 
book a model of editorship. 


New CANAAN, CONNECTICUT GONZALEZ LODGE 


The Aeneid, Edited, with Introduction and Commen- 
tary. By J. W. Mackail. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press (1930). Pp. Ixxxviii + 532. $7'. 

Professor Mackail’s edition of Vergil’s Aeneid was his 
contribution to the Bimillennium Vergilianum, with the 
appropriate dedication, Principi Poetarum Natali MM. 
The author, with his fine knowledge of the theory and 
art of poetry, his deep appreciation of poetry, his keen 
critical judgment, and his life-long study of Vergil, is 
better fitted than most to carry out the design he 
set himself in this book, to prepare (Preface, vii), 
‘not so much for professional scholars and students. . . 
as for readers and lovers of great poetry’, an edition 
of the Aeneid containing ‘‘just so much of explanatory, 
introductory, or critical matter as may enable it to be 
read continuously with intelligent appreciation...” In 

<!The space in the book is divided as follows: Preface (vii-—xi); 
Contents (xii); Introduction (xiii-lxxxviii); Text and Commentary 
(1-511); Appendix A, The Virgilian Ablative (513-515); Ap ndix 
B, The Duplicated Episodes: Sinon and Achaemenides, Dido and 
Amata (516 518); Appendix C, The Virgilian Underworld (519- 
525); Appendix D, The Inhabit.nts of Tartarus (526-527); 


Appendix E, The Descendants of Aeneas (528); Appendix P, 
Scene of Books VII-XII (529-532). C. K.> 
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pursuance of this aim, Professor Mackail reduces 
textual comment to a minimum and confines it chiefly 
to the readings of the six capital manuscripts, the 
agreement of the majority of which, or even of three, 
gives (Ix) a strong “‘prima facie case for the text”. 
Further, the notes omit for the most part (Preface, 
viii) matters that may be conveniently found ‘“‘in 
grammars, lexicons, dictionaries of biography and 
mythology, and similar books of reference. . .’’, and con- 
cern themselves rather with aesthetic appreciation, of 
the dangers of which Professor Mackail is fully aware. 
Similarly in the Introduction, in which with the utmost 
clarity and charm he gives his readers a brief treatment 
of the background, literary, cultural, historical, neces- 
sary for an understanding of the poem, the aesthetic 
and cultural meaning of the Aeneid is emphasized, 
the interpretation of it ‘‘as an organic unity...", in 
spite of its debt to Homer's Iliad and Odyssey, ‘‘and a 
masterpiece of creative art’’ (xlv). Although every 
lover of poetry will find help and enjoyment in reading 
this Introduction, most interesting to many will doubt- 
less be the pages (Ixiii-Ixix) in which the author gives 
a brief but thorough analysis of the chief characters 
in the poem, those in which he discusses ‘‘the half- 
lines” and other evidences of the unfinished state of the 
poem at the time of the poet's death (xlvii-—Iviii), and 
those in which he deals with ‘‘the artistic evolution of 
the poem...”, the rhythm and phrasing and the 
diction (Ixxiv-Ixxxviii), expressing the conclusion that 
“Vergil stands out as having achieved the utmost 
beauty, melody, and significance, of which human 
words seem to be capable. .."’ (Ixxxvi). 

In addition to the general Introduction there are 
Introductory Notes to the several books, varying in 
length from two to four pages. In these notes too 
questions of artistic craftmanship are chiefly dis- 
cussed, The longest is the Note to Book 3 (89-92), 
which the author, following Miss Crump's book, The 
Growth of the Aeneid’, and in contrast to Heinze, 
thinks (89) is ‘‘the most incomplete and least coherent 
in the whole Aeneid. ..", made up in large part from 
earlier drafts. 

To the text are added six Appendixes (513-532), a 
grammatical note on Vergil’s use of the ablative, 
a comparison between the duplicated episodes of the 
death of Dido and of the death of Amata, and those 
of Sinon and Achaemenides, a discussion of The Virgil- 
ian Underworld, in which Professor Mackail seems to 
hint that Vergil may have built up his picture of the 
palaces of Dis from records or traditions of some 
Minoan palace, once actually existing at Cumae, like 
that at Knossos, a brief analysis of the classes of sinners 
in Tartarus, given in connection with 6.580-627, a 
page on the contradiction between 6.760 and other 
passages in which Ascanius, not Silvius, is the parent 
of the kings of Alba, and, finally, an interesting treat- 
ment, with a map, of the scene of Books 7-12. 

There are, of course, many statements both of 
interpretation and of fact in these Appendices with 

<M. Marjorie Crump, The Growth of the Aeneid, A Study of 


the Stages of Composition as Revealed by Evidences of Incom- 
pleteness, (Oxford, Blackwell, 1920. Pp. vii + 124). C. K.>. 


which one might take issue. There is, for example, no 
information which archaeology can afford for Pro- 
fessor Mackail’s seeming assumption (525) that there 
was a ‘‘Minoan Cumae”’ which was ‘‘merged in or re- 
placed by the later Hellenic city...'’" The statement 
(513) that ‘An ablative is attached to another noun, 
with the force of an adjective in agreement with it. ..”, 
is, it seems to me, open to doubt, Surely in most, 
if not in all, of the examples Professor Mackail gives in 
illustration the ablative is to be connected as an adverb 
with the verb. Thus, Professor Mackail interprets 
aquilone procella (1.102) by “blast from the north”, 
although the ablative may go equally well with stridens; 
ardor acervo (11.786) is interpreted by ‘‘blaze from 
the pile...”’, although acervo may in my judgment go 
with pascitur, So sure is Professor Mackail of the 
correctness of his explanation that he can say, in his 
note on ponti hiems, 2.111, “*...The more common 
Virgilian usage would be ponto hiems..."" Even in 
those phrases, however, which seem to support his 
view, such as domus sanie dapibusque cruentis (3.618), 
where domus sante is translated (515) by “house of 
gore”, it is to be noted that sanie is closely coupled with 
dapibus, which is modified by an adjective. Vergil 
had warrant for this type of construction in Ennius; 
compare Scenica 11 oritur imber sonitu saevo et spiritu. 
It is hardly enough to say (47) that the two Laocoon 
episodes (2.40-56, 199-233) ‘“‘are insertions, which 
have only a slight organic connection with the main 
current of the story. Either, or both, could be omitted 
without leaving any gap. Such criticism, as the 
similar criticism of the division of the Misenus episode 
in 6.158-190, 217-236, neglects the structural value 
of the division by means of which a dramatic moti- 
vation is gained for the following episodes. If, for 
example, we should follow Professor Mackail’s sug- 
gestion and continue eventus animo of 6.158 with 
geminae cum forte columbae of 6.190, there would be no 
antiqua silva (179), into which Aeneas goes to get 
wood for the funeral pyre of Misenus, to recall to his 
mind the Sibyl’s words concerning the Golden Bough. 
Nor is it enough to say (Ixv) that Aeneas’s ‘‘entangle- 
ment at Carthage brings him no pleasure while it 
lasts..." It is doubtless true that Aeneas’s mind was 
not always at peace during his stay in Carthage; the 
dreams of 4.351, to the significance of which as making 
clear the hero’s moral struggle Professor Mackail fails 
to do justice in his note, show this, but the poet makes 
it equally clear by the words dulcis terras (281) that 
there were moments of peace and happiness, even 
though in the enjoyment of them duty was forgotten. 

The notes contain, as one would expect from Pro- 
fessor Mackail, many felicitous renderings, helpful sug- 
gestions, and acute observations, especially in regard to 
style and use of words, but, in their emphasis upon 
aesthetic criticism, they often fail to give the practical 
help necessary for a complete understanding without 
which, it must not be forgotten, poetic appreciation is 
impossible. Syntactical difficulties are hardly ever 
noticed even when a solution of them is necessary 
for a proper understanding or interpretation. Thus 
Professor Mackail’s remark on 2.257-259, concerning 
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the accuracy of the change of tense from extulerat to 
laxat, simply makes the darkness visible; in 6.744 his 
punctuation, a semicolon after fenemus, a period after 
ignem, fails to make clear his understanding of the 
donec-clause, and no explanatory note is offered. He 
remarks, however, in the Introductory Note to the 
book (210), that ‘‘it has been noted that he <= Vergil> 
leaves it quite open whether the spirits, after their 
complete purgation from the ‘taint of the body’ is 
effected and their re-embodiments cease, remain 
eternally in Elysium or are absorbed into the universal 
soul...”’, but this statement must apply only to the 
souls denoted by pauci; the souls indicated by has 
omnes certainly return to the world of life. In 11.263- 
270 Professor Mackail adopts Ribbeck’s arbitrary 
transposition of 264-265 after 268, saying in his note 
on 268 that it may be regarded as an almost certain 
correction, and remarking in the Introductory Note 
(417) that ‘‘...Lines have been left, or have become, 
disordered in the report of Diomedes’ message (264- 
8)...”, but no reasons are given to show why such a 
correction is necessary. The omission of matters such 
as these may be justified no doubt on the ground of 
requirements of space (compare Preface, vii), or on 
that of the principle to which Professor Mackail gives 
approval (Preface, viii), ‘‘to say straight out what is 
correct...’’ There are, however, many cases in which 
the decision as to what is correct is subjective and 
arbitrary, and Professor Mackail does not always 
escape this danger. Thus the note on 3.311, si lux 
alma recessit, reads: ‘‘It should be needless, but is not, 
to point out that si lux alma recessit means ‘if we 
are all dead’, not ‘if you are dead’. The beauty and 
truth of the words are unsurpassable’’. Of course 
they are, but they are not less beautiful and true 
if they mean, ‘if you are dead’, and the context, it 
seems to me, makes this meaning necessary. An- 
dromache asks Aeneas three questions: ‘Are you a real 
person? Are you alive? If not, why has not Hector 
come in answer to my prayers?’ The poet makes 
Aeneas answer the first two of them in reverse order: 
‘I am alive, though my life is one of suffering. I ama 
being in the flesh’. Professor Mackail appears to 
regard this passage as one of those in which the half- 
line marks incompletion. Perhaps Vergil might have 
completed the line had he lived to revise his poem, but, 
if there ever was a true aposeopesis it is verse 316; 
Aeneas can answer Andromache’s first two questions, 
the third, the heart-broken utterance, Hector ubi est?, 
neither he nor anyone could answer. The note on 
3.493 justifies the punctuation in 493-495, vivite: 
felices, quibus est fortuna peracta iam sua: nos alia ex 
aliis in fata vocamur. vobis parta quies...., on the 
ground that it ‘gives a rhythm of great beauty, while at 
the same time it removes the awkward anomaly of 
sua being treated as a pronoun of the second person 

Here Professor Mackail’s concern with the rhythm 
evidently made him forget that exactly the same 
treatment of sua, with the same shift back to the second 
person, occurs in 10,.3)2, where he notes that it is 
unique; there, however, punctuation will not help 
matters. It is not sound from a linguistic point of view 


to call socium (5.174) a “‘contracted genitive” from 
sociorum®, or traxe (5.786) a ‘‘syncopated infinitive”, or 
vixel (11.118) a syncopated form of vixtsset. 

The limits of a review preclude discussion of much in 
these notes to which one might take exception, but, 
whatever differences of opinion may arise, these will 
not detract from the value and the pleasure which the 
notes afford. Especially helpful are the frequent 
references to Servius. The book is beautifully printed. 
Marsury B, OGLE 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


Virgil And Those Others. By Homer F. Rebert. 
Published by the Virgil Bimillennium Committee of 
Amherst College, Amherst, Massachusetts (1930). 
Pp. 126. 

Professor Rebert’s contribution to the Vergil bi- 
millennial celebration is what such a contribution 
should be, a study in appreciation. His book, how- 
ever, as its somewhat temperamental title, Virgil and 
Those Others. indicates, is not limited to Vergil. Two 
chapters deal with Vergil, three with Catullus, two with 
Horace, and, finally, one in a somewhat different vein 
discusses the literary indebtedness of Juvenal to 
Cicero. Several of the papers had appeared in THE 
CLAssICAL WEEKLY or in other periodicals, 

The first of the two Vergilian articles, entitled The 
Felicity of Infelix in Virgil's Aeneid (13-28), may be 
said to give the kev to the whole volume. The verbal 
paradox of ‘‘The Felicity of Infelix"’ is fortunately not 
stressed beyond the title; in pointing out the signifi- 
cance and the importance of Vergi! . persistent use of 
the word infelix, Dr. Rebert makes a contribution, of a 
sort which deserves remark, to the reader's perception 
of the poet’s meaning and the poet’s mood. 

It is possible to feel a distaste for the idea of teaching 
poetic appreciation, since the didactic tone seems so 
alien to it; yet it is one of the things which can be done, 
and more or less should be done, and Dr. Rebert does it 
effectively. Though one might feel, with a species of 
aesthetic logic, that appreciation should take care 
of itself, and that the creative artist should be allowed 
not merely to tell his own story but to make his own 
impression, we have to admit, practically, that appreci- 
ation is a matter in which we need to have, as in others, 
a good deal of our thinking done for us. Perhaps more 
and more obviously the modern public expects to have 
its thinking done for it; doubtless the rationalization 
of our emotional reactions too must be guided, as well 
as stimulated. 

We have been talking for a good many years about 
enjoying the Classics as literature, but naturally we 
hesitate to go back to the style of commentary which 
consisted jn calling attention to sententiae elegantes. 
Classical annotation, at any rate, has confined itself 
largely to matters of fact, or to literary comparisons 


<‘Hlow could a scholar of Professor Mackail's standing make 
such a statement, in 1930? Many a High School student in the 
United States knows better than that!! Has Professor Mackail 
never read Cicero's unequivocal testimony on the subject? Has he 
never studied the definitive treatises, not merely in German or in 
French, but also in English? Lindsay, in his work The Latin 
Language, treats the matter adequately, as Professor Mackail can 
find out by five minutes’ search via the Index. (Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, January 1, 1932]. C. K.>. 
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with reference to linguistic usage. It is hardly too 
much to say that commentary of the type exemplified 
in Dr. Rebert’s slender volume is symptomatic of an 
attitude that really does mean the kind of thing we 
have been talking about for so long. It does not, 
of course, tell us simply that certain things are ad- 
mirable and that we must admire them. It goes a 
considerable way into the analysis of the elements 
which make them admirable. It assists us in reasoning 
out our admiration, which is manifestly a large part of 
the business of criticism. 

With Virgil in the Forum (29-67) is a longer essay 
which may fairly be called the central feature of the 
book'. Its theme is the essential parallelism between 
the material monuments of Rome's imperial greatness, 
once so glittering and so assertive, and the poet's much 
more enduring monument. Vergil is not the only 
representative of poetry whom the author cites to help 
prove his point. Horace and Ovid, Claudian and the 
moderns also are made to contribute to the impression, 
which neither begins nor ends with the visit of Aeneas 
to the Forum under Evander’s guidance, though that 
is its logical point of departure. The essay is of course 
largely a cento of poetical allusions’, contrasted ex- 
plicitly with the cold prose not only of brick and stone 
and mortar, but also of the Res Gestae Divi Augusti. 
One could wish that the poetic mood were not so com- 
pletely averse to exact references, or even an occasional 
footnote; but it is on the whole a notable chapter 
among those which Vergil’s anniversary has evoked by 
way of exhibiting his message as the poet of Rome's 
magnificence. 

Catullus likewise fares well. Under the title the 
Symphony of Love: A Study in Symmetry, Dr. Rebert 
discusses (67-75) Catullus 45, the poem on Septimius 
and Acme. He is perhaps a bit too severe with the 
“desire for prosaic accuracy” of the editors who have 
tried, not very convincingly, to infer and date the ac- 
tual circumstances of the lovers and to interpret pre- 
cisely the sneezes of the love-god, sinistra ut ante 
dextra; but in his detailed analysis of the symmetries 
which result from the poet's purpose, “‘to present a 
picture of perfect balance’’, he brings out much that 
a casual reader might miss and that is worth perceiving. 
Analysis so microscopic can hardly avoid seeming 
itself prosaic; yet the resultant impression is a height- 
ened sense of what the poet doubtless managed to 
convey to a sympathetic Roman ear and mind. 

A particularly good sort of appreciative criticism is 
exemplified in the brief paper entitled Obdura: A 
Dramatic Monologue (76-81), which deals with Ca- 
tullus’s poem (8) of self-admonition, when he has 
quarrelled with Lesbia and urges himself to brace up, 
to be firm and get along without her. The whole poem, 
especially its extraordinarily effective use of the im- 
pulsive choliambic meter, Dr. Rebert regards as built 

<'This essay appeared in a very different—and far better—form 
in THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 24.65-68, 73-76. C. K.>. 

<*In the book no references are given to show where in Vergil 
the passages quoted may be found. The reader is left to find the 

laces for himself. This is not true of the article as it appeared in 
HE CLASSICAL WEEKLY: see note 1, above. In that article the 
references were inserted in part by me; the others were inserted by 


Dr. Rebert at my request. I wrote what precedes before I noted 
Dr. Ball's words in his next sentence. C. K.>. 


up from the rhythm of the word obdura, which ends the 
lines. The vacillation of the love-lorn poet, expressed 
with a naiveté which might almost have suggested the 
thesis that he is making fun of himself, and its literary 
effect in this ‘‘dramatic monologue”, as our critic aptly 
designates it, with a side glance at Browning, are 
exhibited in quite their proper character. 

Catullus and the Moderns (82-96), the fifth article 
in the book, is not the collection of reminiscences and 
imitations which might have been expected from the 
title; it is rather an attempt to trace a spiritual kinship 
between Catullus and a typical modern, if we may so 
characterize one of the Amherst school of poets, Mr. 
David Morton, author of Ships in Harbor, and several 
later volumes. One of these is Nocturnes and Autum- 
nals, from which Professor Rebert has taken and pre- 
fixed to the present volume a sonnet entitled Now 
Virgil. .and Catullus..and Those Others. Not by way 
of proving imitation or direct influence, but by finding 
an essential similarity of temper Dr. Rebert makes an 
interesting comparison of Mr. Morton and Catul- 
lus. 

The method of analytic appreciation already ex- 
hibited is continued in the two papers on Horace, 
Barine’s Portrait (Carmina 2.8: see pages 97-100), and 
Curiosa Felicitas (97-110). The latter begins with an 
assertion which may strike the reader with a mild 
surprise: ‘‘That the arrangement of words contributed 
much to Horace’s curiora felicitas, few scholars seem to 
have noted..." Indeed, Dr. Rebert himself seems 
to discount the remark in the progress of his essay. 
Surely it is not a new discovery’; but to note specifically 
the various effects of the word-patterns, chiastic 
alliterations, juxtapositions, interlocking or inter- 
weaving order, and the rest, has always its interest. 

The concluding essay, The Literary Influence of 
Cicero on Juvenal (111-126), is of another type. It 
relates chiefly to the evidence in Juvenal’s Tenth 
Satire, on the Vanity of Human Wishes, that the 
satirist was familiar with Cicero, De Senectute‘, and 
that a number of his ideas on the disillusions of old age 
are derivable from that source. Dr. Rebert also makes 
the relation support his certainly well-founded preter- 
ence for taking the phrase spatium vitae extremum 
(Juvenal 10.358) to mean the last part of life instead 
of the end of life or even length of life, as some com- 
mentators have done. 

With this exception, the book is a praise ot poetry, 
an exposition of poetic quality, a study of poetic pro- 
cedure. Whatever one’s instinctive hesitations over 

<3It certainly is not a new discovery. Did not Dr. Rebert know 
§§ 106-116 of the fine edition of The Odes and Epodes of Horace?, 
by Clement Lawrence Smith (Ginn, 1903)? Even if in the sentence 
Professor Ball quotes from Dr. Rebert we are to lay stress on the 
contribution made by the word-order to Horace’s curiosa felicitas, 
Dr. Rebert is, it seems to me, anything but generous to Professor 
Smith. Why mention such English scholars as E. E. Sikes, Gilbert 


Murray, and H. D. Naylor, and leave an American scholar (a New 
= too, or at least a professor at Harvard) go unmentioned? 


<‘Was it necessary to prove, in 1930, that Juvenal knew Cicero, 
De Senectute? Is not his whole Tenth Satire a foil to Cicero's 

ay? 

I think it likely that Juvenal had not only Cicero, De Senéctute, 
in mind, but also many other things. With Juvenal’s Tenth 
Satire one may compare e. g. Plautus, Menaechmi 753-760. Certain- 
ly Juvenal’'s thought and that of Plautus’s senex are kindred; no two 
writers could be further apart in spirit in their handling of a theme 
than are Cicero, in De Senectute, and Juvenal, in Satire 10. C. K.>. 
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the function of the magistral staff in this connection 
may be, the exposition is worth while. 


COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF New York ALLAN P. BALL 


VERGIL, AENEID 12.384-386 
Interea Aenean Mnestheus et fidus Achates 
Ascaniusque comes castris statuere cruentum, 
alternos longa nitentem cuspide gressus. 


On the words allernos...gressus Conington makes 
the following remark: 

.. The constr. apparently is ‘nitentem gressus cuspide,’ 
leaning on his spear as to his steps: ‘gressus’ being a 
cogn. acc. after ‘niti,’ like ‘vestigia’ after ‘labant’ 
10.283. Virg. is probably imitating the Greek use of 
épelSeodac with acc. in such a passage as Eur. Ion 743, 
Baxrpy 5° épeldou wepipeph crisov xGovds 

It is difficult to see how the Greek citation sheds 
any light on the syntax of alternos. . .gressus, for there 
is no obvious parallel between Vergil’s words and 
orifov xGovds (variously rendered by ‘“‘loose- 
rolling ground”, ‘‘wandering path’’, ‘‘sloping ground”’, 
etc.)'. 

If by cognate accusative Conington means accusative 
of specification (as his translation suggests), there 
perhaps is support for his view in Silius Italicus 6.79 
lapsantis fultum truncata cuspide gressus. 

A simpler solution of the Vergilian line would make 
alternos...gressus an expression of extent, i. e. Aeneas 
bears down upon the spear during the extent of the 
alternate paces. This fits well Valerius Flaccus 2.93 
alternos aegro cunctantem poplite gressus*. Compare, 
too, Plautus, Asinaria 917-918: 

Argyrippus exorari spero poterit ut sinat 

sese alternas cum illo noctes hac frui. 


H. C. NutTTING 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


PROPERTIUS 1.16.41-42 


At tibi saepe novo deduxi carmina versu, 
osculaque impressis nixa dedi gradibus. 

The verses quoted above give the words of a lover 
outside the unresponsive door of his mistress. With 
regard to the meaning of the words oscula. . .nixa there 
is room for a considerable difference of opinion. The 
editors generally interpret nixa as in some sort a trans- 
ferred epithet. 

It is everywhere admitted that the expression is 
unusual and bold. In fact it is not at all in the class 
with others with which it is compared, e.g. 1.3.9 ebria 
cum multo traherem vestigia Baccho...., for the 
effects of intoxication show readily in the gait, whereas 
it is somewhat difficult to transfer the kneeling posture 
of the suppliant to his kisses, and the effect of such 
transfer, if not grotesque, would, perhaps, be humorous 
rather than pathetic. 

To regard mixa as an appropriate epithet for the 

1There is considerable obscurity in the Greek passage itself, and 
Some accept Schoemann's emendation of épeldov to épedva. 


*Like passus, gressus is suited to expressions of extent. Compare 
Plautus, Menaechmi 177 Mille passum commoratu's cantharum. 


kisses, because the head rests upon the steps or is 
supported by them, is not much more satisfactory. It 
seems also to involve an dd xowod relation, for 
gradibus is naturally taken as a dative in connection 
with dedi. 

A recent study of nitor and its compounds! suggests 
another possibility, namely that the simplex nixa is 
used by Propertius for subnixa. The meaning then 
would be ‘I gave impassioned kisses to the steps on 
which I knelt’ (impressis)*. 

The omission of the prefix™* is carried to an extreme 
at times by the poets; thus in Statius and the tragedies 
of Seneca there are thirteen examples of the employ- 
ment of functus in the sense of defunctus, i. e. mortuus*, 
Though subnixus is itself not a word of frequent oc- 
currence, still it is in good standing in the time of 
Plautus, and it is found in sixteen authors of the classi- 
cal period', Hence nixus for subnixus is, if anything, 
more natural than the rare solatus for desolatus'. 

Subnixus seems commonly thought to be a synonym 
of fultus; as a matter of fact. it is a word of several 
meanings. In a metaphorical sense, it sometimes 
closely approximates elatus and sublatus as used in 
reference to pride and presumption; compare e. g. 
Livy 26.13.15 Nec videbo Ap. Claudium et Q. Fulvium 
victoria insolenti subnixos, neque vinctus per urbem 
Romanam triumphi spectaculum trahar. In the 
following passage, if subnixus is used absolutely, its 
force is something like ‘confident’: Livy 4.42.5 Ubi illi 
patricii spiritus, ubi subnixus et fidens innocentiae 
animus esset quaerebat. Gellius, citing* an author as 
using the expression subnixo animo, adds the comment, 
Demonstrat. ..animi altitudinem fiduciamque. 

In Tertullian’ is found the odd combination servitute 
subnixis; and, though the text or the commentator 
seems in general somewhat astray, the latter's feeling 
for the force of the word subnixus is interesting. His 
comment is Hoc est servis multo conatu et nisu alla- 
borantibus, 

Add to these considerations the fact that the simplex 
nitor in many connections carries the notion of strain or 
exertion* which is so outstanding in the compounds 
conitor and enttor, and it may seem not improbable 
that Propertius has cut down subnixa to nixa in the 
passage above, meaning to mark the abandon of 
the lover’s action, and thus suggesting the rendering 
‘impassioned’, 

Tue UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA H. C. NuttTinc 


iH. C. Nutting, in University of California Publications in 
Classical Philology 10.169-r191. 

2Compare presso.. .solo, Vergil, 

<*aHelpful here are two papers by H x The Simple for 
the Compound Verb in Juvenal, Aad of the American 
Philological Association 31 (1900), 202-222; The Use of the ~ 
for the Compound Verb in Persius, Studies in Honor of Basil L 
Gildersleeve, 49-55 (The Johns Hopkins Press, 1902). The matter 
is frequently noted by editors of Latin poems. In the Index to the 
first version of my edition of the Aeneid, under Verb, 2, references 
hag a: found to many passages in which Vergil exhibits this usage. 


3H. C. Nutting, in University of California Publications in 


Classical Philology 10.134-135. 
‘]bidem, 191. 
*Senec “a. Oedipus 4. Compare Statius, Thebais 5.149. 
$17.2. 
7De Patientia 4. 
SE. g. Cicero, Pro Plancio 67 huc. 
reference to the difficulties attending the 


. (said with 
rise of a novus homo). 
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SLAVES AND FREEDMEN AS TEACHERS 
IN ROME 


The use of slaves and freedmen in Rome as teachers 
finds an interesting parallel in a practice of our own 
forefathers which is not so well-known as it might be. 
In the chapter on Provincial America in Beard, The 
Rise of American Civilization, 181 (in the one-volume 
edition, New York, Macmillan, 1930), we read: 

Moreover, the school fathers of colonial times, often 
beset by poverty themselves, could not always be 
fastidious in the selection of teachers. Sometimes they 
went down to the docks and bought an indentured 
servant who professed to know the rudiments and made 
him schoolmaster for the boys and girls of the com- 
munity. In fact, interspersed in the columns of the 
newspapers with advertisements of slaves, rice, boots, 
lime juice, and crockery were notices of teachers for 
sale into terms of indenture. ‘To be disposed of, a 
likely servant man’s time for 4 years who is very well 
qualified for a clerk or to teach a school, he reads, 
writes, understands arithmetick, and accompts very 
well, Enquire of the Printer hereof,’’ runs a notice in 
the Philadelphia Mercury in 1735. A teacher who 
could be lawfully beaten by his own master was prob- 
ably not inclined to spare the rod of authority over 
little children entrusted to his care. 

LeuiGH UNIVERSITY RicHARD HENRY CRUM 


THE CLASSICAL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 


The 218th meeting of The Classical Club of Phila- 
delphia was held at the Princeton Club, on Friday 
evening, December 4, 1931, with the President, Pro- 
fessor L. A. Post, of Haverford College, in the chair. 
There were present thirty members, and one guest. 
One new member was elected. Professor Roland G. 
Kent, of the University of Pennsylvania, a member 
of the Club for twenty-eight years, handed in his resig- 


nation. The members of the Club, appreciating his 
long and distinctive service, at once made him an 
Honorary Member for life. The paper of the evening 
was read by Professor William S. Eldridge, of the 
Central High School, on Unscrambling Eggs (Leda 
and the Swan). He began his “unscrambling” by 
quoting from G. F. Monkshood’s translation of the 
Leda of Pierre Louys. The latter author tells us that 
on the humid banks of the river Eurotas, where the 
trees were so thick that one could not see the light, 
there lived an extraordinary young girl, who was blue- 
tinted like the light of the night, mysterious as the 
moon, and sweet as the Milky Way. That is why men 
named her Leda. She was almost blue, for the blood 
of the iris was in her veins. She loved only the water 
and the night. She spent her time chiefly in paddling 
in the river and in wandering among the satyrs. Then 
the Swan (Jupiter) arrived, gleaming like a cloud. 
After the Swan had disappeared in the growing day- 
light, with the last white star, a large blue egg was left 
behind, which shone like a sapphire. 

Leda was the wife of Tyndareus. Embraced one 
night both by Tyndareus and by the Swan, she became 
the mother of Castor and Clytemnestra by Tyndareus, 
and of Pollux and Helen by the Swan. Homer, how- 
ever, has only Helen as the daughter of the Swan. 
Other traditions reverse the story. The common 
legend is that Leda, aided by the Swan, produced two 
eggs with Castor and Pollux in one, Helen in the other 
(Clytemnestra is not mentioned in this version). Pro- 
fessor Eldridge quoted many passages from man 
ancient and modern writers, regarding swans, their 
color, their characteristic habits, their ‘song’ and 
their sacredness, and likewise many passages regarding 
Castor and Pollux, their varied duties and activities in 
earth, and sea, and sky. 

The paper was a clever piece of work. It showed 
wide reading and the selecting of many appropriate 
passages. 

E. S. GERHARD, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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AREFUL editorial planning has made it possible to include in 
LATIN—FOURTH YEAR (Harry E. Burton and Richard M. Gummere) 
the more significant and interesting episodes from the last six books of the 
Aeneid. You will remember your own pleasure in reading these books, and you 
will be glad to find a text-book which makes possible their classroom study in 
High School. Stories included are the actual landing of Aeneas and the Trojans 
in Latium; the story of Cacus; the turning of the ships into sea-nymphs; the 
story of Nisus and Euryalus; the battle with the Latins; the death of Pallas; 
the story of Camilla; and the combat between Aeneas and Turnus. 
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In addition to the Usual Classics— 


the Scott la tin Program First Latin Lessons 


A Second-Year Latin Reader 
A Third Latin Book 


offers the following interesting Latin reading material: 


First Year Second Year Third Year 
From Decem Fabulae: Hercules Petrarch: How His Copies of 
Horatius The Argonauts Cicero Were Lost 
Circe Stories from Roman History Coluccio: Why He Wishes to Add 
Medicus (24 stories) to His Cicero Collection 
Polyphemus Nepos: Piccolomini: Epitaph for Cicero 
From Fabulae Faciles: Aristides Erasmus: On Editing Cicero's 
Hercules Hamilcar Tusculan Disputations 
Perseus Cato Copernicus: Support in Cicero for 
Latin Songs: Troja Capta (Decem Fabulae) His Astronomical Theories 
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